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rock, an effect due to the fact that every wall, window and
door is given a slight inward slope. It is this habit which
makes the Tibetan style fit ideally into a mountain landscape,
so that the handiworks of man, far from detracting from
Nature's perfections, seem merely to heighten and extend
her rhythms.

About a mile and a half from the Gompa, the party was
greeted by a young and handsome lama, who had been sent
out to meet them. The distance to which a person walks to
receive a guest is proportional to the latter's rank. For a
prince 'they might ride out a whole week's journey* A ravine
had to be crossed to reach the end of a spiral path which led
round the hillock forming the emplacement of the abbey. As
soon as the riders came within sight of the lowest bastions, the
deep purr of a bass drum greeted them. Next, added to the
rumbling of the drum, sounded forth the majestic voices of the
twelve-foot trumpets which serve to hold a pedal in every
Tibetan temple orchestra, the foundation-tone over which the
higher-pitched instruments build their symphonies. The players
take turns in breathing, so that the note is maintained un-
broken, heaving like the swell of some ocean of molten brass.
The descant is rendered by oboes, not unlike bagpipe chanters,
while complexities of rhythm are contributed by smaller drums,
handbells and cymbals. The clashing sonority produced is
strangely thrilling when heard in the open, especially when the
orchestra plays accurately in tune. There is variability in this
matter among Tibetan as among European bands: that of
Likhir was beautifully exact; but in certain decadent monas-
teries, careless ensemble and bad intonation reduced music to
a mere cacophony; indeed the standard of orchestral playing
is often a very fair index of the moral state of any Gompa I
Raising their heads, the wayfarers caught sight of the group of
red-robed musicians high up on the walls. Surely no crusading
baron returning to his castle from the Holy Land could have
enjoyed a more romantic welcome.

As the riders rounded the last bend, a throng of lamas and
peasants ran out towards them. They dismounted from their
ponies and, casting the bridles into willing hands, advanced to
an alleyway, where a tall and venerable figure stood a little
apart. He was the prior, before whom knees were bent and
foreheads, touched the ground. Signing to the party to follow.